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and social standing demand. But when a man has reached the goal of his 
desires, when he has made his pile and wants to enjoy it, then comes the 
time for the making of the real and only balance sheet. Then he must 
ask himself, "What are my resources, now that I have everything that 
money can buy? What are my spiritual and intellectual assets? How can 
I best spend what is left to me of life?" Lucky is the man whose early 
training fits him for something more than the golf-field, or the tennis-court, 
and for something better than the gaming-table when his days of business 
activity are over. He can taste the gentler pleasures that await him in his 
study and by the blazing hearth-fire. His Sophocles or his Horace or his 
Catullus will make the winter of life seem like its early spring when the 
greatest struggle he knew was with the elusive rules of grammar and 
syntax. This busy world of ours cannot stop: it will always whirl and 
rush and hustle. But some of us — and the more the better — must learn 
that on one side of the rushing stream of life lie the peaceful backwaters, 
in which the clouds and the sun, the shrubs and the birds of the air appear 
reflected in their true, undistorted image, gently floating in the limpid 
pool of reverie. 



3. FROM WILLIAM SLOANE 
President of W. and J. Sloane, New York 



An education is a large asset for any man, whatever his calling. His 
equipment for a life-work is that much better, and I, for one, think that an 
education, and preferably a classical education, is a distinct advantage to a 
business man, and will prove to be so in increasing measure as he rises 
to positions of responsibility and influence in his business or elsewhere. A 
wider horizon means greater ability to see through complex situations, to 
understand motives, to measure men; to say nothing of the more intelligent 
interest in those outside matters which increase general culture in the 
community, in the state, and in the nation. 

An American man of affairs is hardly in the same category with the 
old-world shopkeeper. He must be well prepared to serve his day and 
generation in a great variety of ways. He may be called from the counter 
to the cabinet. The only limitations to success in America are those of 
capacity. But the great trouble with us is that we are forever looking 
for the short cut. This characteristic has caused a lack of thoroughness 
in our educational system which is unfortunate. If a man can skim over 
history and economics, and a modern language or two, and secure a college 
degree, he is ill prepared to perform the drudgery of an apprenticeship in 
business, which after all constitutes the only basis on which to build. I 
believe that the slow processes of translation of the Classics (which in my 
opinion should be compulsory in the academic course for a B.A. degree) 
make good training for the boy who has chosen a business career. This is 
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entirely aside from the advantage, which he will never enjoy again, of 
communing with the gods. The business man's day is prosaic, the men 
he meets are as a rule men of little or no schooling. The business prin- 
ciples he finds are not always in accord with his preconceived ideas of 
honesty; there isn't much art or poetry in it all; and unless he has some- 
thing to fall back upon, some background to his life and thought, some 
such continual source of quiet comfort and pleasure as a classical education 
will afford him, life will be a very empty thing; while business cares and 
business successes will become such paramount issues with him that the 
man will be lost in his pursuits. 

Again, a business man who has had a classical education cannot fail 
to remember with reverence and affection those patient, consecrated men 
who taught him Latin and Greek, and awoke in him a love for the beautiful. 
Such men as these, with ideals, he perhaps no longer meets in his daily 
vocation. With the passing years he may have forgotten the very names 
of the Classics he read at college, but the memory of those days, of those 
men, of their enthusiasm in their work, has had its effect on the man him- 
self and he is better for it, and I believe a better business man too, for 
unconsciously he has acquired something which he values as a precious 
possession, a something which distinguishes him from his fellows and 
makes him singularly happy in his work. 



II. THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS AS A TRAINING FOR 
MEN OF AFFAIRS 1 



THE HON. JOHN W. FOSTER 
Washington, D. C. 



My experience in the practice of law and my observation of 
public affairs have led me to look with regret upon the diminish- 
ing interest in our higher institutions of learning in the study 
of the ancient classics. The modern university spirit seems to 
tend to the elective system and to study in the scientific and more 
practical departments of knowledge. I doubt very much whether 
it is wisest to leave entirely to the immature youth the selection 
of his course of study. So also it may be better to train and 
develop the mind in the earlier years than to store it with knowl- 
edge, which may well come later. If the university is to main- 
tain its proper place as the seat of higher learning, Greek and 
Latin should not be relegated to an unimportant position in the 
curriculum, nor their study discouraged. 

1 Read by President James B. Angell. 



